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ABSTRACT . . " 

, ' ' Pesearch has provided inadequate ^cienrific basis for 

incorporating fundamental motor skills into the , curriculum, ^Hore 
knowledge on how children acquire motor skills is* imperative, ttotot 
development of a child is generally viewed as an inherent- sequential 
process of motor unfolding^ while skill ^acquisition is the process * 
eradiated through .practic^^ training^ and the associated learning ; _ 
mechanisms." The develO/{5Bent of motor skills in inf anxs ^aiii4^ ^rtrtlJren'^ 
is largely the r^s^it 9f growth and maturation. Three major factors 
that 'should^ b^ considered by the practitioner teaching physical 
skills are -t^e state of the learner, the nature of the $kill, and the 
^ methods of instruction. Sex differences are not apparent in the rate 
af acquisition of basic skills. There is also little evidence to show 
tir'at '«th^ rate of skill acquisition is any -s;Lower. or -faster in young 
'Children* as coin|)ar^d^ to more mature learner^. It is important' to the 
.-success of* learning to maintain an^ optimal arousal level thrpughouf 
tKe.acqilisition\level. Skills described as contijrtwus are gqbqraHy ^ 
l^airn^d more rap^idly than discrete skil3,s* The best inethQ|is'of * . 
. instruction that .cali be em-ployed bj the practitioner are £hose based 
^ on a complete knowledge of rhe naturepf ^he ^ ^.ear^ei^r the nature of 
. the skill/ arid t,he quality and amj^xuTrT'^of practice given. Knowledge of 
resultis- also qualifies aS ^a^jiio4tim porta tit factor in skill . 
acquisition. Practition^^ and researchers .are doing a better .job now 
.than in the past, E^<Jrts should be concentrated not on, producing - ^ 
lore hi^ghly skili^^youthful athletes but on producing a larger ' 
number of -acfegliately skilled children. (SK) ' * , ' , 
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The k'cqul^ition of motor skills is ^f^ntinyous piJ-ocess beginning 



before birth in the i?omb and proc^ding" weJLl into old a^e.' In a oroad 
9@rvse the sin^plest or most undirecte^d muscular contractions of 'the infant 
are' a forjn of physical practice which ultimately lea^-'^ mbre purposeful 
refined jnove^rits and skills. In a meaningful discussion of motor skilly 
jacqui^itign pre-schocyl and early eleipentary aged children, a more speci- 
fic ^efin^tiow of\hat is meant by nsotor s^iH acquisition must be given'. 
A clear distinction must made between motor devpiopment and skill ac— , , 
' quisitioix. . M'so, aoy research interest £n the ac^isition of motor skills 
must necessarily specify^vrhat is a skill so that the processes which act^ 
|;cr bring, about its ^occurrence can be accurately deterMjied.-t ' , 

"Motor development of a child is "generally . viewed as.aji inherent 
sequential process Ibf motor unfolding" (Malina, 1974). Motor devel^pjgaot 



is Been, to emerge independently of learniiig. Formal instr^ict^l^n, -^training,, 
or practice are not prerequisites. The motor behavior^ 



consequence .of the siaturatiQa of cez:tiiin neural 



growth of the 




arise as a 



bones and 'muscles, and "an overall gcnetic£^3c^:%^repr:3^^rato increase in the 

■ • • • ■ ■ ^ % ^ 

complexity of the organism. 

Skil^l acquisition ^y be distiiig^i^hecTf rom motor^ development. It 
should be viewed as a process mediated through practice, training, and the 
associated learning mechanisms* It is a proce&s which is primarily in- 
fluenced by th^nati^re |nd structure of the environment. One observes th^ 
development oSBBptor skills arid. teaches or otherwise provides for the 



. ^acquisition 



)tor 'skills . 



/ 
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Motot development research has beeji carried out over- the years in^ 
ordQX to*clarify and organize the common motor characteristics which chlX- 
dren exhibit at varioqs ages; a behavioral observation approach. Less is^ - 



known about how these changes come about. Fundamental movement patterns^ 
largely in the form of reflex behaviors, the tonic neck reflex, for 
example, have befen identified and associated with specif ic 'age levels. 
Such patterns .arfe'the prccu;rsors of the fundamental motor skills which Ib 

.t;urn are the forerutin&rs of sports .skills , and other complex learned motor 
skills, Prehension (grasping*) and upright locomotion are two major deveiopr 
Rental tasks of infancy. Stptt, (1967) aptly makes the point that there^ 
probably are no more advanced motor skills which do not bear some relation 
to one or'both of these tasks. 4 ^ ^ 

Fundamental ^cftor skilis, well defined in the literature' (DeOreo, . 
1974, Wickstt;om,^ 1?Z0) develc^p naturally through maturation and growth, i We 
ar^e all- familiar vithvthe fundamental. mptor skills of walking, riinnlng, hop- 
ping, jumping, and throwing* Sinice the development of these skills is p.ri- 
taarily genetically determined, .they too, are pbserved'to pcciur at specific* 
age levels. Through tareful observation, often with the "help of •photogra- 
phy and video tape, a great deal of information .16 available tb which funda- 
mental motor skills can be assigned ta the chronological ages a t.^ Which .they 

,firs^: o4<niT?. .Indeed^ it is often through the use of these motor development 
maps that abnormalities in childre.n are detected and s.pecific remedial, pro- 
grams instituted. Maay {publications document well the normal motor develop- 

'ment of-ch£ldren. (Arnheim ^ Peato^esi, 1973; Bayley, 19^1; Cratty,- 1^70;/ 



Cratty & Margaert,, 1965\ Espenschad^ & Eckert, 1967.; Keogh,. 1973; Stout, 
1967; Wijclcs trom, 1970) - thus, a good understanding of th'^ natural ap-' 
pearance and ^.development o^^ fundamental motor skills has been gained fron^ 
the sequerltial ob3^rvation of, maturing children. 

the deveflopment of motor skills in infants and children is largely 
the result of growth and maturation,. "Res^^rch in the field is of a norma- 
tive approach, whereby the basic . questions ^asked concern when motor skills _ 
appear, l^esearch into the ^kill acquisition process is al§oconcemed % 
with-'when, -skills ifiay be taught, but more importantly, it is concerncii^jiijth-v^ 



how th^ fenvironinent may be structured to bring about the occurrence of 
learned skilled beh«xaor. The insvers to the ^Jio^r'^'Sfe of tejx best gad«edi___ 
through experitnental ' types of ^'eseartfliT^ ' ' 

By far the greatest amount of information about skill acquisition 
deals with adults or mature learners. If we can establish the similarities 
or differences in' the skill acquisition process betweeti children- *^hTd adults 
then it becomes Ippssible to generalize accurately from the greater body of 
literature. There is. certainly no rea^son to expect that skill acquis4b<^n * 
in children is governed by any dissimilar principles of learning. Too 
'bften^e become overly interested in the act^j^al 'performance outcomes^ 
'whethfer the ball goes throiigh the Tiodp, and fail to examine closely the 
elements coritributin'^ 'to the, overall control "dj-f the movemient . As Keogh 
(197?) has pointed out, "it is important to * w^a^ch^^tv^ movemenrs macie by 
the child rather than wdtch the product* of the child* s .movements'* ^p. 72j^ 
For tasks .whl6h demand high levels of motor development end maturation 



- i^ten^ivfi sjtudjr with children is pointiest, unless their movement strategies 
andtfte-degree of control they display Secome of primary emphasis. If an 
attfppt is ma4^;;to_ Ttu3y^ tfae Requisition process simple tasks may often be- 
used* Uifferences in the final qualify of the movement outcomes may exist, 
b^ut.. there may be similajJitiep in rate of acquisiticm or tiie effects of 
._-3»r f on s^';t ns t ructional te chn iq ues • \ 

^ In looking closely at the limited amount of research literature deal- 
TTng vith moto^^-a^cill acquisition ii) children it is , important to ask the 
• question why or in what ways do children acquire skills differently than 

adults. Ivha^ diffejrerjces do exist between immature and mature learners and 
-jrfhat differences .should we expect may* exist? How may we alter our methods 
\>t teaching^ to increase our effectiveness with children? 

Following an outline suggested by Stallings (197?), the three major 
^ctorg that must be ^considered by the pracfit-ionef^e aching physical skills 
are a) the state of the learner, » the rfature *df the skill, and c) the 
methods of instruction. Although this outline was riot developed exclusive- 
ly with th^ young child in mind,' it provides a good framework from which to 
work. Basic to the understanding of the^role of each of these factors is a 
continual awareness of the interrelationships th^t exist between them. We 
examine them separately only to better ^understand how they interact to im-, 
prove the level of performance of children. Aa* practitioners we share a 
common goal; the desire to improve upon the movement capabilities of our 
students. Only when we can better analyze the nature of the students we 
teach, the. methods we use, or the types of skills we expect students to 



learn can we take 'Steps to improve the oftentimes dismal results we ^* 
experience. * ■ 

. • ■ ■ \ . . . 

To aid a child in the acquisition of skill\as much as poasible should 
be known about his physical makeup. However, the physical growth and 



♦ ' / 
maturation of a child cannot be ^accurately predicted from knowledge of hia( 



chronological age. In youngsters the degree of maturation determines to /a 



large extent the degree to which a skill can be acq^red 



I 

quired at alii There are no^simple ways to identify and gpoup childreaJ^aC'- 
coYdlng to maturational status, and the correlations between obysd-xial g^owHST 




factors such as height and^^weight and'quali^ty of skjlled perf ortaance-^fe 





usually low andT"on-8 



Ttt-^B^at^baw.^lJJlMi^^ Skill ac^ 



ui.altion in children is dependent upon" the relati^^ degree of maturation 




present; in each ch 




ut more exajcfing knowledge of the contri^ 



an-jna^ra-tiuii maktia ,~~aTr imp6rtant gap 




in how much we ca^ Infer 

/ 



1 acquisition process and to maturation itself.^ A prob- 



lem of ,thi^ aoxt^is^old and has plagued developmental research e^tforts for 
a long time. . . ' ^ L ! 

It is known that in order fOr a child to learp^ motor skill, a' ^ 
number of prerequisite maturational systenis must be developed^ With the 
deve'lbpment of , the special senses, particularly the eyes and y^the proprlo- 
ceptive or nerve mu%cle mechanisms, certain identifiable basic •abilities 
emerge. When approachjLng a given skill the degree of proficiency found In 
the^b^ic abilities determines to a large ej^tent the rate and quality of 
learning\ Various names ars used to label basic abilities end distinguish 



them from one auuLiHir. io quaiiiy a bd^xu ability each,, must be subject 
to* measurement and be shown to change over time as a result of maturation 
or practice. Coming from several stu4ies (Barry & Cureton, 1961; Ismail & 
Cowell, 1^61; Rarick & Dobbins, 1975) the following lidt gives some idea of 
.the prerequisite basic abilities in childrun needed for motor skill acqUi- 
sition. GjToss limb-eye coordinS^tion , fine visual-motor coordination^ 
balanck on the. floor and on objects (static & dynamic), movement sp^ed, and 
leg -^ordination represent some of the perceptual 'motoc abilities identi- 
fied. The physical abilities include muscular, strength, pbwer^' and endur- 
ance; flexibility, body fat (deadweight), and sti^en^h to "body" weight 
ratio are also import ant • In the' study of skill acquisition the presence 

of these abilities is needed. Inadequate development of, or lack df or\e "frr 

/ 

more of them reduces the probability that motor skills can b^ learned. 

With respect to the acquisition of novel motor tasks resembling »^ 
1-c abilities some generalizations can be made. The use of novel unptac- 
ti^ced tasks is necessary to help eliminate the qonfounding variable of 
previous practice experience. In four well done investigations no diffe- 
rences have been found in the rate of skill acquisition in arm speed in . , 
children ages 10 & 14 (Alderman, 1968), in discrimination arm movement 

time tasks in children aged 10 & 15 (Henry & Nelson, 1956) discriminatiori 
» 

reaction time in children aged 8^, 11 & ,16 (Noble, et. al., 196A),> and dy- 
namic balance acquisition on two* gross motor tasks/with subjects aged six 
to 26 (Bachman, 1961). Rate of learning it shauld be remembered is the 
amount of practice needed to reach a stable point in learnings a pltteau 
or asymptote. R^te of ^learnlt>g can be seen through the comparisons of 




■ .. -7^" ' ' • - ■. .:• 

typical learning' curves whfch haye^been mathematically determined from the 

data ,of several age groups a*cqniti?ing ^he same mbtot skill. The level at,. 

wMeh^each age group performs varies and is represented in the vertical 

exis. Rates of reaming, ^however, reflected by, the ^^imilar'ity of the 

slope of the' lines over time, J^rformance leyel or the quality of per- 

fonnance varies with age. It appears though, to vary independently of rate. 

A seco.nd generalization £rom two of thp above studies Xs that sex 

differences are not apparent in the rate of acquisition of basic skills. 

Gol^r & Hill (1970), in addiction, have'fouird no sex differences^ in reac- ^ 

tion time and movement time of.you^-g children/ Males and females appear'to 

acquire novel taslcs at the same rates. Differences iji performance quality 

do exist, however. A-t. the* 'same ages Bach'taan (1968) found males to move 

Eoore quickly than females. Overall' he^'foun^ that females balanced slightly 

better than males on tfie^stabilome^^^er but were inferior to the males on the 

'* ' ' ' ' . . ^'^^^ 

^-lai}4gr climb. Because rates of acquisition were essentially* tons taijt, t;he 



differences occurred through dif f ^rence^^ in initial abili^'ty. Such 
dif f erences" arifi^expect and primarily caused, by^'t^h^ different environmental 
pre^s^ures exetfed on* the' ^fexes. Malina X1974), in ^!^eview ot the motor 
development literature corfialudes that during early chfildhood C2-6 years) , 




girls generally excell JTiT ^-asks of .jumping, hopping, rhythmic iacomotiou, 
and balance. Boys getiera!lly ^perform better in throwing and catching, and 
in "^sks requiring ^3 trength knd speed. " . , % . ' 

When adequate control is used, as in the preceding studies, there is" 
little reason to expect that thi^^ratg'^ likill *fiOcquisltlcm is any slower or 
f^stejr.in young children as.. compared to more mature learners. Children 



acquii:e skills at approximately the same rates, as adults'^but, .because th^ir 
^ntry levels an3 subsequent terminal levels of performance ar^ inferior, We 
of ten" conclude, erroneously that tlfey .learn .differently . Sex is not found 



to interact with rate of acquisition in. children. Wh€in terminal dlff^- 

• ^ 

rences are fquhd in quality of performance in boys and girlk of the same 

^' ; ' ^ 

age, it is assoctated with advancing. ^ge , The supposed novel taBks used in 

** ' • > ■« . . 

researctH> then become less novel to one sex-qr the other due t6 differences 

in histories o'f related movement exp^rience^^ 

Another important aspect ^n understanding "tt^e nature of the young 

learner is his arousal I1evel dutingjsk4.il acquisition^ Quite genfer^Hy 



^his may be in-terpreted as^motiv^tion . ' The prevailing att4rtqde ^xpreased^ 

< ' ' ' « ' "^"^ . * 

by research fin^dings In the area ,is that some optimal leveX df, arousal 

exists for £he acquisitloh- and performance of a motor skill. Success in ^ 
learning is tlie fesiilt c5f being able to maintain an optimal arousal level . 
throughout the acquisition process, '.Although little specific information 
exists, with respect to optimal arousal response, particularly .in children, 
that which. is known ia subject *t:o logical interpretation. 

The level of arousal, exhibited in a skill learning situation is de- 
pendent upon a) one^s own interpretation trhe sitiiation, one fa^es and 
b) one^s characteristic sitate <ol arousal or arousability . Past experl-^ 
ence in the same or similar situations enables the "mature .learner to 
make mor^e accurate interpretations t>f any given set of circumstances. 
Information, or perception df immediate surroundings > is gained essen- 
tially equally by young and old» but the meaning and interpretation of 
this Information becomes more refined with age^. ^Young children, then. 



'•. ■ r ■■ V. ■ ,■ 

\ arie less able to regulate their Arousal -toward'^ an bptimal poinj^. because 
. th^X have had fewer past expar-ie!^ees->,to guid^. them. A characteristic 
arclusal state on the othe^:- hand does not dtl^tJn^uish young fcora oid. 
High trait anxiety a s^ admeasure -of arousal is no nrore a. characteristic of 
] orre age than another. : * . n ^v. 

There is evidence in the* research literature to support the cor^ten- 
tion that youtig children havd greater difj^lculty maintaining their arousal 
V stjates)^ at dp tlma 1 . levels during skill . acquisition. The presence of an 
^^^diente was found more disruptive to' preschool children than Seqqnd grad- 
es learning a balance-,task (^Crabbe, 1973). The preschoolers* performed 
• - ^ •* 

^much hetter-^when alone, whereas the second graders did better with an 

audifence. The p^resence of others, much rtk*^ any novel envlti^nlnent , teftds 
to increase arousal lev^l. Managing arousal, so that it maintains. ar 1 




proves performance is accomplished .more easily 'by older children. Persig 

^ . ^ ; . , . ^ . 

t'ence at learning a task* is also greater for older children (May, 1972) and 

. N ' • ' . " ^ . ' ^ 

may be attributed to their ability tb/maintain sufficient teypls of arousal 

for -longer peripds of time. ChilQren aged four and' fivfe whoVhad hiatories 

' 'ot "frequent social reinforcement frcyn p&'^rg persisted Icrngei/in lemming a 

motor skill (Clarke/ et. ai. , 1974). It appears that richness in past ex-. 

pejriences^^enables one to better ii[iterpf6t a^leaming situation and conse- 

quentiy adjust arousal level to', facilitate acquisition. Young children 

have great?rf difficulty at doing .this jjbecaus^e of fewer experiences. ' 

VHien teaching motor skills to youngs childten it^la important to re- 

member that even a sm^ill ^change in surroundings, a new classmate, an bV-* ^ - 

" ' • '^ ' ^ r . . ^ V 

.server, la. sufficient to divert; attention and increase arousal levels, i 



10 



RIC / • 



No-t being abl& to adequately compensate, the child often displays .er^fatic i 

behaviors arjd may well miss important steps in the skill-, acquisition pror 

■ cess. * E^dfessiye praise or reproof, competition^ fear, etc.,, increase .arour 

sal level., , The practitioner must, be aware of the, problems young inexper±-L 

enced learners have in .controlling their arousal levels. Through a greater 

awareness skill acquisition can be facilitated. ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ , 

A closer look will now be take^ at the nature of the skill and its* 

roJLe in the' acqiilattiori process. It shquld be recogpized that the word skill 

has two definitions., Sii^ger (1975) distinguishes between these meaning by 

describing skill aa a particulaj?^ act performed,' such as catching a 'ball, or 

' . ' " ^ . . . 

the manner in which the act is executed.. Manner of execution denotes sjcill 

l^vel arfd correjsponds to quality of performance. , Any mator task a skill 

and' need' not be described with reference to quality of p,erf ortoance^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ * ' ^ 

. There is much to tie rgaijved by better understanding the, natut;e'of ^the ♦ 



skills, we expect children to learn. ^ Some'^sUills require simple disci^ete 
Movements whl.ch mus^ be executed in an all or none f^shlou,. Others are^ ' , 
more cojpplex requiring the chaining together of siiqpler' parts into^^^ smooth-* 



"jt^ pier^ormed whole, e.^^^^K^ trampoline ^routine. some skills the enVi^o^fi- 

ment is constantly changin^x^tci^ the performer ^t^^^^ntinually, adjust his 



movements, e. g. , iatercepting a^foptball. . Through inve$tig^icn of the re- 
lationships between the different * types" of skills and various inS;^rilction- 
al\techpiques, ^ few insights have been gained into^ the acquisition process. 

Skills described as cohtinuoiis- such aa bicycle riding or skating are , 
generally learned more rapidly than discrete skills such as the t^nniei ? ^ 
serve. or . typihg. When the complexity of the skills i? 'similar, not only are 



continuous tasks ieaim'ea more readily, but.theV are retained longer since 

• , * ^ ' . . - . '\ 

repetitions of the movement are an inherent part \f the skills (S tailings, 

1973)-. CertaiMy the i ncorpotatiqn of rhythm into skills makes them more, 

continuous, • and thus more' enduring (Cratty & httr^aret A96'9 ) • Any attempt 

by the' practitioner to Jprtii continuous s|cills from more discrete ones 

should^'enhance acquisition" and/or^"r€.tentibn. ; . ' ' ^ 

, . Certain elements which undetlie skill^d^erf ormance have b.een ideti- 

tified. Depending on the nature, of the skill, theiKs4^niportance in de'tet- 

mining the cjuality of task execut^ion^vat^es. th^ .^ommon Elements, ^however. 



should be specified -so that contrasts 



c&ii^be 



made 




agesK and f or , modifications that m^y be mU^V in th 
purposes. The four mbst^c^JtripVeh^sive elements ^^re 
qufreS and the accuracy of th^^ movi^ent? , fork^ 
adafita^lity of the performer under^^v^rJ^le and unexpec^t^ 
When differences are obsetved in quality of pefft>ia5ar 
elements may be held accountable. A simple generalization as to yfty cKil- 
dren often appear' less skilled than adults is that they may^be ^qwevy, less, 
acc\\cater, more unorthodox, or less capable of adapting to the circumst^rice^ 
' surrounding perfGrmanfe^."^ * 

• In more complex skills like those normally taught In the physical 
education* curriculum, speed, accuracy,' form.,* and^-adaptability interact to . 
produce ski lledv performance^ v Unlike the .almple ta^ks, used in the experi-^ 



ment 



leV 



tal studies- reviewed eaxlie): stressing "S^sin^e el*feffient of ^skill, a motor 



^i^ility, sports and games^ demar^d , & reasonably level of proficiency In all 
''elements^ The learner. is not fr:ee tb concei^trate and^ direct hidt. attention 



12. 



. \ 



•6 
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td jupt one of t;ke element^. Hejnust effectively regulate the speed of his 
movements ^if or^er to j^^xiyxin accuracy. Mechanical form must be appro-^ 

' """^ ^ / ' t y 

priai:^^'/if any d^^gfee movement consistency is to be obtained. Skilled"^ e 
fKerfonnance,\th^rt^ requires the coordination of * all the elements of^-^ task, 
rt-is ae^±^ eifiphasized ,that tTie process of akill acquisition do;eB no,t come 

/ ' ' y 

y^ ^ ^' 

abrmit through maturational changes but is learned. Therefore the method 

/^^ 

of instruction and regulation ^of practice are the keys to the process and 
fall inti5 the hands tjf the' physical ^ucatiota teacher. 



A skill mdy be classified ^cc^^rig to the demands it makes on the 
learner. Self-paced r^ills allow tfie child to decide when to^b^^in and at 



• j whaft rate of speed to progress. Form and response cotjsfstency are most 

important.. Exterhal,ly paced skills force the child to make; decisions 
quickly ^d req^ulj?^ perceptual ^nd/movenient speed. Speed. and accuracy of 
executipn^j9^;^ne proper time^ are necessary. Externally , paced skills should 
be altered,, if possible, during first expbS'uifes so „t;he child may better 
^xert con tr^ over the spdted accuracy of his movements. Teaching a , ^ 

child'to hit a ball from a batting^ tee before f aeing ^a pitcher is a good 
' eStatnple. . . - ' • . 

,« *,' '*« 

, • • . ' 

Tudor (197S) selected^ a speed of movement task which yejquired integra- 

^ tipn 6f a linear mi^vefef^t with a circular movement. The rate of acquisition 

^ of each separate component and the total amount levamed was greater for a 

/ grbup of six ypar olds than fojf-gi:oups of 11 and 18 years olds,. The six 

* ' , *yeariCteLds,- though, were unable to coordinate the two components into a well 

. . integrated whole. The correlations between speed of each of the components. 

. • • . • ^ ^ * .> ^ 

with prac-tice actually ' lessened with the six year olds while increasing as 



ERIC - , ^ - . , • 



' * . • • • 

exp'ected with the older children. Young children have weil develog^d^motqr 

tesponsfe mechanisms, but they have great. difficiiTty in either inhibiting move'- 

ments^ dnce.they are initiated or controlling and directing their responses, 

< » * , 

To teach motor skills effectively ^,the pract-i-titm^efTius t be aware^f the 

inaBility of xoung learners to.procfes3 the jgiariy perceptual and..motor components 
'lof a tasj^'^siiriult^alieously^ Any one^.of'* c6mbioatioo of the compt)- . ; ^ 
nenis m^y, however-, Se wit'hin the chiiW^s repertoire.. The basic abilities 



needed to 'perform th^, skill can b^^resept but chaining th'em together pro-/ 
perly is not yet possible. ^ l^ok at the variation in the quality of catfztiing 
a iall. The spded, traj'^ectory ,' and'poi^t of. interception of the b.al'l must 



be processed wifffi additional informatipn about th6 movement of the body and 
arms. ' With increasing a*ge greater initegration of alJL^ the information is 
seen't^ occur and results in a more |:efined cat<?Ji^ Kay (1969) points out 
that many times y^ung chijdrpi^ possess, the correct responses but are unable 
to carry out t^^e^^^^igh^t^actipns at the ^right time. A time stress, charac- ^ • 
teristic orf. exteTnally-p|i^^ ' tasks , is inqpose^ by^ having to catcti a^ball at ' 
the prbper time and pl^^^^^^^^^^e inf orm^tiojpi^^ of the young ' 

child is 'exceeded. Wh^n p^sil^le m^^ be modified to allow, 

femph^sis .on self-pace<l mo^^^^'^ojaf^^ ^ \ " * 

The best methods yof instruction that .can be employed by the ,prac;ti^ . 
tioner are those based on a complete knowledge of the nature -of^ the learner,, 
the nature of the jskill, arfd^the quality Snd amount of pract^lce giveni". . Tdo v 
often ^Itere is insufficient time for giving adequate amounts of, physical 
-^practice for complete skill acquisitibn clue to larg^ numbers of students p 
And l^ck of £ACilltl«i» It bacomaa doubly im{)prt>nt givfttt thta^ clrctim* 
stances to be sure .the time available is spent wisely In the highest quality 



of] practice. Research and exgerience have elucidated sevejral major practice 
and' instructional considerations. ^ . 

Youngsters ift the typical physical education setting of ten^jjJi-tjr"'^ ' 
understand for what purpose they practice iwDtor^jC-tl^^ies. Many have po 

real intent to learn becausetlifi--.geai^c)f practice are unclear to them. It 

. - — ' — " ' ' ^ * , 

Is. the f Irst' respohsibility of the practitioner to gain tKe attention thd 

ie^rter.and see that the goals of practice arfe understood. Visual demdn- 

• - • ' , \ 

. * ^ " ' ^ ? 

strations of the pi:actice outcomes may be used with very young children^ ~ :^ 

making sute they take place within the limited visual field of the child i" 
(Cratty, 1973). At ten tj^ to the demonstration may be increased If a peer j 
is used as*tfie demonstrator.' With .older children a verbal description of 
the performance goal may suffice. In dpniplex externally p^ced skilJ.B ver- 
balization may" be the ^nly. possibJreway to communicate proficiency goals' 
effectively. Time spent ^js^ing sure the child knows what is expected of 
him. is critical tp^^tficient skill acquisition. Children who can verbalize 
a task before performing It, a good instructional technique, show greater 
improvements in aciquisition (Livesey & Little, 1971; LombajiLJt--Stexn 19 
-The number an'd spacing of practice ^asd^s Is— ImproTtanF In skill: 
acquisition. Tbo often these factors are alte^ady determined for the practl- 
\tioner and cannot be,. changed regardless of the type of learner or nature of 
the skills to be. taught. Adequate rest , fa necess'ary to-preveht physical and 
menfial fatigue from interferirig with acquls.itlon. The distribution »of prac- 
tic6 time ig more important" with .young children whp ahhuXd be given shortet ^ 
and more ^frequeht practice, adasipns . ^ Such a proced^r^ helps ellftlnate loa* 
of Intereat aod boredom, common probletias with immature lea^rners. 
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'thild c^n bfe easily overwhelmed when a. complex .skfll is Intro- 



^'a^'aTl at oijf^ce. For this re^on lead-up acti-sdty and task simplifica- 

tion..are important instructional considerations ♦ Many skills are broken 

down into component parts so that mastery of each part Is expected before 

the whole skill i§ practiced. The principle which should guide the prac- 

titioner is to use the largest task unit possible making sure the learner 

fully, comprehends it. Thus, in working with younger children and 'their 

reduced conceptual capabilities, more thought needs tp be given to the 

size of 'the- instructional unit, If a skill is practiced In parts the 

teacher must insure. that the child constantly be aware x>l how the parts fit 

into the whole pattern of the skill (Lawther, 1968). 

•The impact .that reinforcement has on motor skill acquisition is tre-? 

-• 

mendous. There may, however be little difference- in its potency among 

^' * ^ ' 

children arid 'adults. Reinforcement is given iri an effoift to increlase" the 

probabi*lity on e^ will continue .practicing* It is important to, in some 

i/ay, see, that the effects of onejs practice are recognized through a rfeia- 

forcing cijcuiifetance.' Success Ls an importnat reinforcer. Early success 

'^n sMi-l acquisition often distinguished the interested child" infentToa. 

acquiring additional skills from the less motivated one. ,The practitioner 

has many avenues through which to provide reinjEorcement aud should do so 

freely. 

Knowledge of results (KR) also qualities as a most important factor 

in skill acquisition. Knowledge of resuFts is that: information provided'', 

to'the learner during or after performance which allows him to determine 
% 

the errors he made. Such information, then, helps improve the quality of 
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the next response or practtce attempt. Although KR need not be provided by 
someone, it most often is for children. Thus> certain factors should be 

' kept in mind when providing KR td youngsters. Contrary to popular bel^ief 
the more immediate the KR is nbt always the bes t ' situation. Certainly, the 

, delay between performance termination and KR should not be too' great. But/ 
allowing the learner to think for hfmself a moment about his performance 
before providing him with KR may well be a more effective, learning *condi- 
tion. Children should be encouraged -to ^o this. The**detail or specificity 
of the ,KR given 'is important. -*With children, especially, very young ones, 
detail in KR cfan be both confusing, and meaningless^ .Early in practice chil- 

dren will benefit more from gimply a right or wrong response, and specific 

' . ' *♦ ^ ' ^ ' * * , 

details will become increasingly helpful with practice or in older learners,^ 

In this paper much .has bfeen tcmched upoi) dealing ^with the acquisition 
of skill in children, but, there is truly little specific information avail- 
able to answer so many very simple questions. As Seefeldt (j97l) has pointed 
out . . research- has provided on inadequate scientific basis for incor- 
porating fun^iamental motor skills into the .curriculuur*" [p^. 20 ] Definitely,* 
mdre^fcnowledge abput how children acquire motor skills is , imperative. What 
information do we have concerning the influence of teaching style on rate of . 
skill acquisition in children? Is the sex of the teacher important? The 
type of teacher you are and the way you personally relate to your students 
has to be a *key factor, in the learning of motor skills ^ What about the 
commonly acfcepted teaching methods, drill, problem solving, command to dis- 
covery, .etc.? Adcorcling to Lawther (1966) there, are so many factors 

'■ it" ■• . • 



affecting efficiency of methods that precise prescription of the best method 

is well nigh impossible . . . [p. 68 ] There certainly^ seem to be no 

coimnon methods among great teacher-s. ♦ 
♦ 

There is little doubt that we'^as practitioners and researchers are 
doing a better job noW than in the past. We see higher -levels of perfor- 
mance occurring at earlier ages every yeari O^Sr swimmers, gymnasts, and 
othe^ athletes at the upcoming 1976 Olympics in Montreal will be the yoxmg- 
est everi yet the' most highly skilled. We shoAd-d concentrate our efforts, 
I think, not so much to continue ^to produce more highly skilled youthful 
athletes, hut to produce, a larger number of .adequately skilled children. 
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